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dishonest methods. It is more than an exaggeration when
Plato's Sokrates reproaches Penkles, who first introduced public
payments, with having made the Athenians 'idle, cowardly,
babbling and avaricious'.1 On the whole? however, it is true
that politics were degraded and injured by economics, and could
not be saved by essentially inadequate economic measures.
The same development became evident in the decline of the
military spirit and the gradual disappearance of the citizen-
soldiers. A new type began to predominate, a type certainly
not unknown in our own day, the type of man who wanted
nothing but a peaceful life and a prosperous business. This
type embodied the reaction of a people who after an incredibly
rapid and successful rise and after the enjoyment of great power
and wealth did not and could not realize the danger which
threatened an equally rapid destruction of their power, and
finally their very existence. The majority had had enough of
war and politics, and did not want to follow their leaders into
new adventures. They had enjoyed their 'tyranny* over the
allies, but during the war the empire, and the tributes with it,
crumbled away, The people themselves were deaf to the voices
pleading for a more generous treatment of the allies. By a
natural reaction more and more men began to doubt the wis-
dom of a policy enacted by and for their own Polis only. Thus,
the decrease of political enthusiasm was also reflected in the
first, as yet vague, signs of Cosmopolitanism, or at least in
the clear signs of that Panhellenism which was trying to break
down the barriers between the Greek States and to secure
universal peace. This policy was, after all, an intelligent move-
ment ; several events seemed to justify it, and it might have had
greater success, had it not been for the combined destructive
forces of Polls individualism and Macedonian power politics.
The intellectual changes which led to these results and
which had accompanied the changes in the economic and
social spheres were characterized by the activities of the
sophists. These men were, perhaps, the outcome rather than
the spiritual leaders of the times, but their teaching was of an
importance which can scarcely be exaggerated. From the
sociological point of view it produced two main results which
were to some extent contradictory. There was, on the one
hand, the emergence of a growing class of 'educated' people,
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